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A REDISCOVERED DIONYSIAC SARCOPHAGUS 


Dionysos was not only the god of wine. 
He was a great, originally non-Greek god 
who in the course of years died with Nature 
and was reborn. His worshippers were called 
Maenads (‘the Ravers’) since they were 
wildly stirred to a frenzied excitement while 
in his train. This worship later turned into 
a Mystery cult in which men also participat- 
ed. Ecstatic expression remained bound up 
with Dionysos —the band of his followers 
felt themselves moved by God, and saw in 
their service a guarantee of blissful life in 
the train of the god, awaiting the initiated 
after death. In Imperial times these Myster- 
ies spread over the entire Roman empire. 
Hope of better existence in another world, 
which the cults nourished, responded to a 
growing need of the contemporary world; in 
this sense they are characteristic of his pur- 
pose and importance for an ancient paganism 
which had lost its belief in the Olympian 
gods. This is the basis for the many Dionys- 
iac subjects on marble sarcophagi of the 2nd 
and 3rd centuries. 


The Dionysaic sarcophagus in the Museum’s 
collection (here reproduced, Fig.1)* can be 
dated stylistically at the end of the 2nd or be- 
ginning of the 3rd century. It once stood in 
the mausoleum of an aristocratic family, be- 
fore the gates of Rome. Its tub shape with 
rounded ends, and with two lion heads on 
the front, corresponds to that of a wine- 
trough. It was customary to use similar tubs 
for the trampling of grapes into wine, and 
their spouts were ornamented with lion 
heads. In later antiquity this form can al- 
ready be understood as symbolical of a tomb. 


It represented the spiritualization of life after 
death. 


Our sarcophagus served in later times for 
a well-head or as a flower trough in a garden. 
For this purpose it was lined with cement, 
and furnished with spouts which were later 


*Accession-number A.5141.50-890. Italian marble, L. 
2.137M., W. 1.045m., H. 0.66m. A detailed study 
of the sarcophagus will appear in Vol. 4 of the Deuts- 
chen Archaeologischen Institut’s Corpus of Antique 
Sarcophagus Reliefs, which will publish all the Bac- 
chic sarcophagi together 


Marble Sarcophagus 
Roman, 2nd or early 3rd Century 
Gift of William Randolph Hearst 





























Fig. 2 — Drawing, Codex Coburgensis 55/143 


removed and the holes filled up. The relief 
has suffered considerably from decomposition 
and damage. The back of the piece has not 
been left smooth, as in the majority of Roman 
sarcophagi, but is ornamented with an S or 
strigel pattern. Several old drawings* give 
testimony to plentiful restorations which 
were already made in the 17th and 18th 
centuries, since they show the monument in 
its ancient condition. 

Both the long and two short sides carry the 
same theme. They depict a procession of the 
god and his crowded followers. In the middle 
of the front, Dionysos is seen on his sacred 
animal the panther; he holds his scepter (the 
so-called thyrsos) in his left hand, and spills 
wine from a vessel in his raised right. He is 
wearing a crown of vineleaves and grapes. 
To his left stands the figure apparently of a 
youthful satyr whose head, arms, and the 
greater part of right leg have been restored. 
The head of a grown satyr in the background 
is partly obscured by the right arm of Diony- 
sos. Below this arm can also be seen a dimin- 
utive Pan with horns and goat ears, who 
(with a now missing right hand) held aloft 
a rhyton to catch the wine which the god 
poured. A corresponding but larger figure 
fills the space above the panther’s head, and 
to the immediate right of this animal can be 
seen a bald-headed Silenus, the nurse and 
*1) Pisanello, at Oxford; 2) Codex Coburgensis 55/ 


143; 3) Pierre Jacques 77. The second is reproduced 
here, Fig. 2 
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teacher of Dionysos in his childhood. Both 
his right arm and the vessel he carries have 
been restored; he was originally playing the 
lyre, and a maenad blowing the double-flute 
precedes him, her right leg uncovered in the 
lively movement of her drapery. Her head 
and right arm are likewise restored. Between 
her and the large lion head stands a goat- 
legged Pan. 

Two maenads on the right end of the sar- 
cophagus are completely restored. Old draw- 
ings (Fig.2) which only reproduce a part of 


this side show that originally there was an- : 


other figure, a dancing satyr turned to look 


backwards, and a small spruce tree, as well - 


as a garlanded altar with tympanon (tam- 
bourine). Returning to the left of Dionysos 
we see another satyr, following a maenad 
who plays a tambourine. The satyr’s head 
and right arm are restored. Still another 
satyr and maenad fill the space on the left 
end, and here again the girl’s head is restored. 

Below the two lion heads on the front are 
two smaller groups, that on the left being 
completely restored. As the old drawings re- 
veal, it once consisted of a small seated Pan, 
his left arm raised in distress as a thorn is 
pulled from his foot by a putto. On the cor- 
responding area opposite is another putto 
wearing a large Silenus mask, frightening his 
small friend who falls back on the ground. 
Both of these scenes were often employed to 
fill the space on Bacchic sarcophagi. The 


























covering of the surface with a spotting of fig- 
ures, suppressing the background to the great- 
est degree by a lively play of light and shad- 
ow, is also characteristic of the style of the 
sarcophagus. We complete the groups on the 
front side by enumeration of a small Pan and 
boy satyr with a kid, on the left; a kid and a 
liknon (winnowing fan), symbol of the Mys- 
tery cult, behind the middle group; and the 
small panther on the right. 


All these figures were not the invention of 
the sculptor who carved our sarcophagus; he 
drew them from the guidebooks or manuals 
which passed from hand to hand in work- 
shops where such monuments were made. 
The manuals in turn stemmed from Hellen- 
istic art of the 3rd and 2nd centuries B.C. — 
now for the greatest part lost to us. These 
models were also employed in Hellenistic 
painting, reliefs and minor arts, and were 
first brought together in one expression with 
the fabrication of sarcophagi. 


Our sarcophagus is not a work of the first 
order. The Ariadne sarcophagus in the Wal- 
ters Art Gallery, Baltimore, which is closely 
related to it in time, and a somewhat earlier 
Seasons sarcophagus in New York, are super- 
ior to it in this connection. However, ours is 
a characteristic example of its class, and sig- 
nificant both for the history of its type and 
for the workshops. It was formerly known 
only through Renaissance drawings. The 
German archaeologist Carl Robert when “on 
the way to Albano” (Galleria di sopra) saw 
it in 1891 in Castelgandolfo, under an oak 
tree near the two newly built villas. After- 
wards it was lost sight of. From the collection 
of William Randolph Hearst who bought it in 
Rome, it passed into the Museum’s collection 
in 1950 and so has become available again 
for research. 


—FRIEDRICH MAATZ 
University of Marburg 


Translated from the German by Ebria Feinblatt. 


TWO SEVENTEENTH CENTURY DRAWINGS 


Two interesting 17th century drawings 
have been recently acquired by the Museum 
in its effort to develop the scope of its Old 
Master collection. They are a Landscape 
with River and Figures’ by Giovanni Fran- 
cesco Grimaldi(1608-1680), and a Scene of 
Classical Battle? by Raymond Lafage(1656- 
1684). 


Grimaldi — // Bolognese, as he was known 
from his place of birth — was the leading 
classical landscape painter in Rome after the 
first generation of Carracci pupils. Formed 
himself in the famed Academy of the Carrac- 
ci, he came at the age of eighteen to Rome, 
where he was active as both architect and 
artist. Almost a quarter of a century later 
his reputation had so spread he was invited 


by Cardinal Mazarin to France, where he 
spent two and a half years in the service of 
Louis XIV, returning to Rome in 1651. His 
best Roman work was in landscape fresco, his 
wall decorations for the Villa Doria-Pam- 
phili (1644-52), which he himself built in 
conjunction with the great architect Algardi, 
and his frescoes in the Palazzo del Quirinale 
(1656-57). 

Francesco Grimaldi worked under the in- 
fluence of the landscapes of the Carracci and 
Claude Lorrain. This is well exemplified in 
his drawings, which are strikingly close to 


1Brown ink, 914 x 10 inches, inscribed with number 
92 in lower right. Accession-number P.273.56-1 

2Ink and blue-grey wash, with traces of black chalk. 
Accession-number P.272.56-1 
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Fig. 1 - GIOVANNI FRANCESCO GRIMALDI: “Landscape 


with Piver and Figures,” brown ink drawing 


the former if in pen, as they are to the latter 
when wash compositions. Clarification is not 
fully established between the landscape draw- 
ings of Annibale and Agostino, since the bro- 
thers influenced each other at times; this 
makes it uncertain which one Grimaldi fol- 
lowed most. The beautiful drawing in the 
Morgan Library, for example, which is called 
Agostino, and to which ours shows similari- 
ties in the handling of the trees, may be by 
Annibale if his rendering of birds as curved 
crosses (which P. Tomory calls the artist’s 
shorthand) is a conclusive factor. Grimaldi’s 
pen strokes, however, are on the whole more 
diffuse and relaxed than the Carracci’s, less 
vigorous and incisive, and he sometimes lack- 
ed their structural strength. 

Our present drawing (Fig.1) is composed 
with the horizontal planes of the classical 
landscape which Annibale created in Rome. 
Two slender trees, like columns, enframe the 
view like repoussoir to stress depth. Between 
them rises a hilly cliff, with mountains in 
the distance, while below, figures in the fore- 
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ground watch a boat in the river. Balanced 
order, the calm and luxuriance of nature, are 
the dominant features of this monumental, 
detailed yet broadly treated drawing. The 
continuous calligraphic looping of the leafage 
is a characteristic the artist carried on from 
the Carracci, while the system of parallel 
hatching persisted from Titian and Domenico 
Campagnola. The rather flat composition re- 
veals its early date, like Annibale’s early 
drawing in the collection of Lord Ellesmere. 

Unlike the Carracci and Claude, Grimaldi 
(as shown in our drawing) was not given to 
the rendering of light and atmospheric ef- 
fects; there is no attempt here to suggest the 
state of the sky. Instead the artist sought to 
build up a full picture of a charmingly dis- 
posed landscape. His eye for decorative ele- 
ments created in the middle foreground, for 
example, a luxuriance of foliage no less con- 
vincing because it is delineated as almost a 
few huge, heavy leaves instead of the detailed 
branches of several trees. 


The broad, upward massing of our compo- 
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sition relates it to the artist’s drawing Wood- 
ed Hillside with Buildings, in the Uffizi; it is 
also similar in treatment to his Landscape 
with Castle on a Rock(Inv. No. 3552) and 
Landscape (Inv. No. 6157) at Windsor Castle, 
the latter once attributed to Poussin. Carry- 
ing on the tradition of landscape for its own 
sake, in the manner and from the initial con- 
tributions of Annibale and Agostino Carracci, 
Francesco Grimaldi’s drawings have taken on 
new interest and importance in the mounting 
recognition of the 17th century Bolognese 
school, which has come about in less than the 
last decade. 

So little known has the French artist Ray- 
mond Lafage remained up to recent times 
that the correct date of his death was estab- 
lished only last year by an American schol- 
ar®, The date reveals that the artist died at 
the age of twenty-eight, but had already left 
a notable reputation which burgeoned in the 
18th century. As often in cases of the victims 
of premature death, his work was extremely 
prolific and vigorous. 

Raymond Lafage was born at Lisle, prov- 
ince of Toulouse, in 1656. According to Mar- 
iette, he went to Rome at the age of twenty- 
three where he led a miserable existence, his 


lack of employment due to his too audacious 
treatment of subject matter. After several 
years he returned to Paris where he was in- 
differently received. He then rejoined his 
native region, with plans for works which 
were never realized. In 1682 he went to 
Antwerp; in 1684 he died in Lyon. 

Aside from the provincial painter J. P. 
Rivalz, and a surgeon from whom he learned 
anatomy, Lafage was self-taught, formed on 
the drawings of Primaticcio, which he knew 
from engravings. In Italy he came strongly 
under the influence of the antique, and the 
Carracci. In the 18th century his very quali- 
ties of spirited freedom and audacious verve, 
which had distinguished his drawings from 
the majority of his Academic French con- 
temoraries, placed him among the most assid- 
uously collected draughtsmen of that age. 

One of the largest concentrations of draw- 
ings by Lafage is at Windsor Castle, the total 
numbering sixty-two. Other collections are 
in the Louvre and at Stockholm. In the Uni- 
ted States his drawings are found at the Fogg 
Museum and the Wadsworth Atheneum; the 


3Nathan T. Whitman, “Four Related Drawings by 
Raymond Lafage,’ The Art Quarterly, Summer 
1955, p.185 


Fig. 2 — Detail. “Scene of Classical Battle” 

















Fig. 3—- RAYMOND LAFAGE: “Scene of Classical Battle” 
ink and blue-grey wash, traces of black chalk 


Honolulu Academy of Art recently acquired 
two of his drawings. 

Our drawing(Fig.3), exceptional in size 
and format, measures 2014 x 791% inches. It 
depicts a cavalry battle between Roman sol- 
diers, assisted by archers, and barbarians. In 
the left middle distance a king is shown (Fig. 
2) turning in despair from his broken char- 
iot, while farther behind horsemen scamper 
off into the trees. As the Romans appear to 
be victorious in the battle, it is difficult to 
determine whom the king is meant to repre- 
sent. His crown is mediaeval rather than 
ancient, and his long mantle (again non- 
Roman) drags on the ground. Lafage, how- 
ever, did not seem to abide by archaeological 
accuracy; in his drawing of a Bacchanalia, 
in Honolulu, one of the maenads wears puff- 
ed sleeves. The appearance of the mounted 
bowmen in our drawing is another unusual 
feature; the Romans did not employ bows, 
and their use was only furnished to them by 
allies. 
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Our drawing is executed in ink and blue- 
grey wash, with traces of black chalk. Sev- 
eral of the figures, particularly those in the 
foreground, as well as the tree at the left, are 
totally rendered in dark wash which silhou- 
ettes them against the light. Others are fin- 
ished with slightly paler wash. 

The bulk of the Lafage drawings at Wind- 
sor Castle are believed to have been done in 
Italy’. Many of their inscriptions are in 
Italian. The same is true of our drawing 
which is inscribed in the lower right in 
brown ink: Monsu Lafaj Fece a Paris. The 
inscription is not wholly in Italian, however, 
since the writer did not write Parigi but 
Paris. 

If, as this inscription would indicate, the 
drawing was made in France, the question is 
whether it was done before or after Lafage’s 
Italian trip. Not only the classical subject, 
but the handling of the horse and rider group 


4Anthony Blunt, The French Drawings at Windsor 
Castle (1945), p.25 











at the extreme right of the composition, sug- 
gests the latter probability. 

In contrast to the great freedom of form 
and movement throughout the composition, 
where all is plastically intermingled, the 
horse and rider at right are comparatively 
stiff and posed(Fig.4). There is a frozenly 
arrested quality in this group, the warrior 
the one clumsy figure in the entire work, 
which suggests that they may comprise a 
motif not originally conceived, but rather a 
copy inspired by a similar subject found 
often in Roman relief sculpture — the motif 
of rearing horse with rider, a subject inter- 
changeable between soldier and hunter. The 
striking resemblance of these two figures to 
numerous depictions, from the reliefs on the 
Arch of Constantine and the Column of Mar- 
cus Aurelius to the battle and hunt sarcoph- 
agi, combined with what has been said of the 
posed character of the design, make this 
derivation worthy of contemplation. 

In some of its earliest Roman manifesta- 





tions, the motif of horseman trampling cap- 
tive, which comes originally from the Stele 
of Dexileos (Athens), is seen in reliefs of 
Trajan on the Arch of Constantine, both in 
the battle with the Dacians and in the tondi 
with hunting scenes. It appears on the Mar- 
cus Column in a scene of his war against the 
Marcomanni, and many times again, as said 
above, on sarcophagi. 

In representations of trampling warrior or 
hunter, the figure is shown with his right 
arm aloft, the hand, in cases where it is still 
present, either clenched (Rospigliosi sarcoph- 
agus) and holding a spear or in very late 
times, as in the Balbinus sarcophagus, merely 
held up as a gesture. Our warrior repeats the 
gesture of hurling, his spear in his right 
hand, his left extended to the side with a 
shield. Behind him billows his chlamys, an- 
other constant in these scenes. In the major- 
ity of the scenes referred to, horse and rider 
face right, while ours are reversed; on the 
Marcus column, however, the group in such a 
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Fig. 4 — Detail, “Scene of Classical Cattle” 


scene face left. But whether Lafage modelled 
his group directly from such a relief or adapt- 
ed it from memory of motifs of this type seen 
in Rome, the attacking soldier/hunter on 
horse of Roman Imperial times was most like- 
ly the ultimate source for his representation. 

Although we have only advanced an inter- 
pretation of this drawing, we cannot refrain 
from suggesting that the Battle drawing at 
Windsor (No. 6329) may likewise have been 
inspired by the battle scenes of Roman relief 
sculpture. This seems the only way to ac- 
count for its height, densely crowded compo- 
sition and tapestried effect, compared to the 
tightly packed, several-layered action of late 
battle sarcophagi, as well as scenes on the 
columns of Trajan and Marcus Aurelius. It 
would also account for the downward swoop 
of the horse from on high, since perspective 
was exactly so rendered on the two columns. 

If our suggestion as to the derivation of 
Lafage’s violent battle drawings is in any 
part tenable, we have then the fascinating 
spectacle of a French late Baroque artist re- 
newing the traditional motifs of Antonine 
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sarcophagi and recharging them with the 
richly decorative sense, the depth and space, 
which were so grandiosely the characteristics 
of his age. The extremely long format of our 
drawing would further imply a derivation 
from, or modelling after, relief sculpture. Its 
length corresponds to that of an actual sar- 
cophagus. And finally, a word as to the 
strong wash used so vividly to create the ef- 
fect of light and dark in the drawing. Mari- 
ette criticized those drawings by Lafage 
which he finished with wash, as being cold 
and dull, claiming that the draughtsman did 
not understand the principles of chiaroscuro. 
In our drawing however, the silhouetting of 
the foreground figures in complete shade 
heightens the depth of the composition and 
adds to it a dramatic, if not painterly, quality 
which suggests what the strength of Lafage 
might have been in painting, the medium 
which his Italian contemporaries such as 
Carlo Maratta are reported to have been 
thankful he did not employ to their compe- 
tition. 


—EBRIA FEINBLATT 











“FRUITS of THE ART OF FIRE” 


Three-hundred Examples of Early American Glassware 


A wonderfully welcome gift “to the people 
of Los Angeles” (in the donor’s words) now 
finds its permanent home in the Museum, 
where for ten years past this collection has 
been on loan, affording visitors a rare pleas- 
ure and profit. The Quattlebaum Collection 
is a distinguished showing of “AMERICAN 
Glass Ware of a very necessary, useful, and 
curious Variety ... which is arrived at great 
Perfection, equal to the imported from Eur- 
ope in quality and cheapness,” to quote an 
advertisement (1771) of “Baron” Stiegel, 
that gawdy and half-legendary Pennsylvania 
glassmaker. 

W. Dan Quattlebaum has presented in 
memory of Edith Brockett Quattlebaum an 
excellent range of about 300 examples,” se- 
lected from what in thirty years had develop- 
ed into one of “the great” private collections 
of early American glassware. Nor could this 
gift come more opportunely, when the Mus- 
eum has been quietly acquiring (from special 
bequest funds) a synoptic collection of early 
American furniture, to be placed on view in 
coming months. 

Appropriately, it was a glasshouse celebra- 
tion that wakened in Mr and Mrs Quattle- 
baum their first interest in American glass 


Fig. 1 — American Glass: the Stiegel Type 


— in 1925 they attended the 100th Anniver- 
sary ceremonies at Sandwich, on Cape Cod, 
to honor the founding of the famous Sand- 
wich factory (by Deming Jaryes, in 1825). 
Next year they made their first purchases of 
old glass; and indeed ‘they were “early”’ col- 
lectors, far ahead of the now widespread 
vogue. Of the extensive literature on Ameri- 
can glass that is available today, all but a 
fractional part has been published since 1920. 
As it grew in numbers and variety, the 
Quattlebaum Collection enjoyed more than 
local reputation, becoming known to the far- 
flung fraternity of collectors and dealers, re- 
searchers and curators. It received continual 
notice in print, and was represented in im- 
portant Eastern loan-exhibitions, such as 
‘““Amelung Glass” (Maryland Historical So- 
ciety, Baltimore, 1952) or the “American 
Pressed Glass of the Lacy Period, 1825-50” 
(Corning Museum of Glass, 1954). 


Meanwhile, in memory of his forebears Mr 


1Qur title comes from Antonio Neri’s L’arte vetraria 
(Florence, 1612; English translation 1662) where 
glass is further called “‘much more gentile, gracefull, 
and noble than any Metall ... it is more delightful 
polite and sightly, then any other material at this 
day known to the world.” 


2 Accession-number A.6930.56 items 1-285 
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Quattlebaum (himself a South Carolinian) 
had presented collections of glassware and 
porcelains to the Charleston Museum. His 
pedigreed Thomas-Russell bowl by Amelung® 
and an eagle-engraved vase attributed to the 
same maker were given to the National Mus- 
eum in Washington, D.C. Alas, it must be 
reported that a superb collection of American 
glassware also given this year to the National 
Museum, so matching for the East coast a 
largesse shown our own Western museum, 
was wholly destroyed while in transit. 

Students do not need to be told how few 
are the opportunities to see important assem- 
blages of early American glass. The Corning 
Museum of Glass, with its purchase this year 
of further treasures from the McKearin Col- 
lection, furnishes of course the world’s lead- 
ing representation; elsewhere, except for spe- 
cialized collections, any large public displays 
number only a handful. 

Therefore, a considerable excitement at- 
tended our special loan-exhibition in 1939 of 
one-hundred examples of Quattlebaum glass- 
ware. From the success of this showing, a 
carefully selected group of around 300 pieces 
came to the Museum in 1945, on extended 
loan. This is the collection now presented 
entire. 

Certain departments of glasswork were not 
included — for instance, historical bottles and 
flasks have an appeal more for their subjects 
than as examples of the glassblower’s art. 
Paperweights with their bright candy-spirals 
and marvelous flowerets also belong in a 


Fig. 2— The South Jersey Tradition 





special category. And however popular such 
work today, the collection has always stopped 
short of the later factory-period “pattern” 
glass, machine-pressed in matching sets dur- 
ing the last half of the 19th century. 


Pictured here are samples from the collec- 
tion, embracing the “best” types of American 
work in the 18th and first half of the 19th 
century — free-blown “offhand” pieces, fash- 
ioned in spare time to suit the endlliwes's 
fancy; deliciously colored glass, or clear 
pieces with copper - wheel engraving; the 
fragile blown and perhaps pattern-molded 
types in the Stiegel tradition; brilliant and 
lacelike pressed patterns too freely called 
Sandwich. .... 


Not much can be safely assigned to spe- 
cific glasshouses,t and dating in most cases 
must be approximate; favorite types of work 
were long repeated, far past their expectable 
time. Glassmaking ventures were mostly 
short-lived and the glassblowers a roving lot,” 
and what appeared at one factory or in a cer- 
tain area moved easily into another. If cer- 
tain colors would seem to be distinctive, or 
certain forms and techniques belong to a 


3Frontispiece to Antiques for February 1949; also 
pl.11-2 in Helen and George S. McKearin, Two 
Hundred Years of American Blown Glass (New 
York: Crown Publishers, 1949/50) 

4The present writer’s “On Attributing American 
Blown Glass,” pp. 72-75 in Antiques for August 1939 
(illustrations, the Quattlebaum Collection) 

5Harry Hall White, “Migrations of Early Glass- 
workers,” pp.64-67 in Antiques for August 1937 
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given locality, the study of American Glass 
provides constant surprises. 


I — The Stiegel Type 


More than forty years ago, Mr. Hunter’s 
pioneering book on “Baron” Stiegel® intro- 
duced a picturesque and fascinating charac- 
ter, and a highly romantic story of that glass- 
maker’s briet success in Pennsylvania. Work- 
ing from 1763 at Elizabeth Furnace and from 
1765-74 at Manheim, near Lancaster, where 
in 1769 he built a second and finer glass- 
house, Stiegel unquestionably produced an 
enormous amount of beautiful glass in what 
is now guardedly called the “Stiegel type.” 
Unfortunately, present-day opinion § gives 
some of the glass pictured in Hunter’s great 
book to European factories, some of it to 
American furnaces of the following century 
— indeed, the author himself acknowledged 
later that he had no “definite or incontrovert- 
ible evidence that any of the specimens illus- 
trated were unquestionably Stiegel.”* But 
collectors had fallen hopelessly in love with 
the man and his story, and with those rich 
blues and purples, amethysts and emeralds, 
supposed to mark “real Stiegel” glass. 

Glassworkers after the collapse of Stiegel’s 
enterprise moved either to the Philadelphia 
Glass Works (1771/72-87) or else westward, 
to New Geneva and then to Pittsburgh, their 
sons and grandsons into Ohio, where Stiegel- 
type glassware continued to be made until 
the mid-19th century. The name “Ohio 
Stiegel” is a convenient one, now generally 


Fig. 3 — Jersey-type Glass, New York State 


accepted for this later work that sustained old 
and proud traditions. 


Seen here (Fig.1) is a thin blown sugar- 
bowl of brilliant purplish sapphire blue, the 
richly colored lead-glass* or ““Blue Flint” first 
advertised by Stiegel in March 1770. Bowl 
and cover are pattern-molded in what he call- 
ed a “Venetian diamond” network, and the 
pointed finial shows fine twisted ribbing 
“considered a definite Stiegel characteristic’ 
(McKearin).* Laid beside this is a tiny scent 
bottle in pale opalescent blue, pattern-molded 
this time with fine right-twist ribbing — such 
as the “Smelling Bottles” inventoried by Stie- 
gel in 1769-70 (cf. McKearin, P1.240,1-12). 


Such latticed, ribbed, or spiral-twist “pat- 
tern-molding” was a glassblower’s technique 
that apparently (from the evidence of frag- 


6Frederick W. Hunter, Siiegel Glass (1914, reprinted 
1950 by Dover Publications, New York) 

‘Quoted by Mr McKearin pg.60 in Antiques for 
August 1939 

SW. Dan Quattlebaum, “Testing Glass by Ultra-Vio- 
let Light,” pp.186-187 in Antiques for October 1938. 
Mr Quattlebaum in a Supplement (July 1940) to 
his brochure “Early American Glass” (Pasadena: 
The Author, 1939) told of having recently examined 
Stiegel’s original day-books and ledgers, where he 
found the first mentions of ““Red Lead and Litterage” 
(litharge, or lead oxide) occuring in March 1772 — 
so settling an old controversy: Stiegel did make lead 
glass, at least from 1772-74 

9“McKearin” references, unless otherwise indicated, 
are to George S. and Helen McKearin, American 
Glass (New York: Crown Publishers, 1941) to which 
all writers on American glassmaking must acknowl- 
edge indebtedness 
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ments excavated on the factory site) charac- 
terized much of Stiegel’s output. Pattern- 
molded wares were wholly the product of 
hand manipulation. Holding a molten bubble 
of glass on the end of his blowpipe, the glass- 
blower inserted it into a small open-mouthed 
iron mold, which on its inner wall carried the 
desired pattern of fluting or latticework. The 
soft bubble was blown up to fill the mold, 
and when gently withdrawn showed upon its 
surface whatever design the mold had sup- 
plied —a design unspoilt though now the 
bubble was again expanded, perhaps doubling 
in size. If for example a jug were being 
made, a foot was stuck onto the bubble, and 
this half-made piece was then broken free of 
the blowpipe; instead, it was held on the tip 
of an iron “pontil” or punty-rod, stuck un- 
derfoot. The glassblower now employed sev- 
eral simple tools to finish his jug — its flaring 
mouth was sheared off and the spout pinched, 
the throat waisted in, a handle added. Final- 
ly it was snapped off the pontil, which left a 
rough “pontil mark” on the bottom of the 
jug. 

Of our first two pieces, the most any prud- 
ent person might say is that these “could be” 
Stiegel. So too, the smallest of the cream jugs 
pictured (one of six various, here the same 
color and pattern as our sugarbowl) or the 
6-inch “flip” glass of clear flint, poorly en- 
graved with a flower spray like No.135 in 
Mr Hunter’s book. 

More probably “Ohio Stiegel” is the 16- 
ribbed salt in sapphire blue, or the 17-ribbed 
cream jug of good amethyst color but flawed 
with impurities and swirling streaks. Possi- 
bly from the Mantua Glass Company (work- 
ing 1822-29 at Mantua, Ohio) is the flaring 
bowl of thin amethyst glass, showing a 16-rib 
spiral twist, its brilliant metal filled with a 
storm of almost imperceptible bubbles. 

Last in Fig.1 is a 5-inch cream jug with 
faint twisted ribbing and its throat with an 
applied spiral thread. Found in the New 
York area, this thin and fragile jug was at- 
tributed by Mr Quattlebaum to 18th century 
South Jersey — either Wistarberg (before 
1780) or Glassboro (after 1781). Its yellow- 
ish, bubbly non-lead glass makes us think of 
Lord Sheffield, who said in 1783 that “bad 
window glass” was being made in New Jer- 
sey. 


II — South Jersey 


Originating in the early glasshouses of 
New Jersey, at Casper Wistar’s factory 
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(1739-80) near Allowaystown and contin- 
ued by the Stanger brothers at Glassboro, a 
very different glassworking technique now 
goes by the generic name South Jersey (Fig. 
2). Early in the 19th century, migrating 
workers had introduced this technique at 
many factories through New York State (Fig. 
3) or into New England, and for such derived 
specimens the name “Jersey type” is appro 
priate. 

The glassblowers at what were called 
“green glass” houses (that is, factories de- 
voted to the making of windowglass and bot- 
tles) amused themselves in fashioning free- 
blown jugs and cups, lamps and sugarbowls, 
useful or ornamental objects of countless 
sorts, ranging in color from turquoise and 
aquamarine to olive or darker greens, often 
amber, rarely blue. Nor was this commercial 
glassware, but the private output of workmen 
after-hours — usually some offhand ‘‘whim- 
sy” for a special gift to family or friends, 
though occasional pieces might be offered for 
sale at the Company store. 

By 1800 a dozen glasshouses were working 
in New Jersey, in an established tradition of 
simple and boldly wrought forms, quite un- 
like the delicate style of Stiegel. Here the 
glass was handled in a luscious manner, as if 
it were taffy — thick gathers might be tooled 
to form so-called “lily pad” scrolls on the 
body of a jug; the foot was crimped like pie- 
crust, and on the throat was perhaps an 
applied spiral thread. 

This technique especially suited the nature 
of the material itself. Glass is not a stable 
solid, but a “super-cooled liquid” of varying 
density and temper. A large pane of win- 
dowglass literally “flows,” thinning at the 
top and gathering thicker at the bottom — 
however slow, the change is measurable, and 
in theory the pane would eventually become 
a tired mass of glass on the windowsill. To 
the eye, the South Jersey technique well ex- 
presses this peculiar quality in glass. 

Of typical examples in Fig.2 the first is a 
heavy 6-inch jug of dark, golden amber. It 
displays the typical features of threaded neck. 
crimped foot, a calyx of bold lily-pad tooling. 
Its source is conjectural!” — possibly the El- 
lenville Glass Works (active from 1836 in 
Ulster County, New York) or as late as Os- 
car Granger’s Saratoga (““Mountain’’) Glass 
Works of 1844-65, the former Mt. Vernon 
factory, which in 1844 he moved to Mt. 
Pleasant, eight miles from Saratoga Springs. 


10Cf. McKearin’s P1.65-1, 66-3, and 69 left center 
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Vig. 4 - Blown Three-Mold Glassware 


Wig. 2 center is a smaller South Jersey jug 
of this same type. deep aquamarine in color, 
while the thistle-shaped jug far right (with 
crimped, almost ruffled foot) is of the dis- 
linctive cobalt blue employed 1840-c.1872 at 
Lockport, New York. 

Second and fourth in this group are South 
Jersey jugs in light aquamarine with “loop- 
ings” of opaque white dragged through the 
body of the glass — a decorative technique 
chiefly associated with the name Nailsea, but 
in this country “probably not practised until 
1825 and after.” The 10-inch halen jug is 
of thick non-lead glass, its smaller fellow 
blown much thinner, with crimped foot and a 
matching ball-cover."! 

Seen in Fig. 3 are Jersey-type pieces all 

from New York State, all of clear and bril- 
liant aquamarine. A matching sugarbowl 
and cream jug with “threaded” throat, and 
the similar but larger jug (6% inches) are 
probably from the Cleveland Glass Works 
(Oswego County, working 1840-61). Last in 
the picture is a jug from the Mt. Vernon 
Glassworks (Oneida County, 1810-44) with 
again the threaded neck and now a crimped 
foot, its body with a half-post gather of tooled 
gadrooning.'? The fine little 6-inch lily-pad 
bowl would come either from the Redford 
Glass Company (Clinton County, 1831-52) 
or from the rival Redwood Glass Works 
(Jefferson County, a “spite” venture operat- 
ing 1833-77). The 2-inch dram glass with 
hollow cushion foot is a dateless sort, widely 
made. 


III — Blown Three-Mold 


If by the technique of “pattern-molding” 
(in the Stiegel tradition) articles had been 


ribbed or lattice-marked in a mold only half 
or a third the size of the intended piece, then 


expanded and finished off, a different and 
later glassmaking technique is described by 
the now acute name Dives Three. Mold 
Here the bubble of glass is blown into a full- 
sized metal mold that is hinged in three parts 
(very rarely two, or four) and when the 
mold is laid open, the thin-blown article 
appears at finished size, its pattern exactly 
reproducing that of the carefully-cut mold. 
Faint vertical lines are usually discernable, 
where the three sections of the mold joined 
—nor should these be confused with the 
mold-marks seen on machine pressed glass- 
ware, after the 1820s. The same as pattern- 
molded pieces, Blown Three-Mold was held 
on a pontil for trimming of the brim, adding 
a handle, or other such hand-finishing, and 
so displays a pontil-mark on the bottom. 

The Quattlebaum Collection affords sixty 
examples of this type of work, which ap- 
peared from about 1810-40 at many glass- 
houses from Sandwich, Mass. to Keene, N. H. 
or Coventry, Conn. and to Kent and Mantua 
in Ohio. The list of patterns and variants is 
endless (145 were counted in a census fifteen 
years ago) but the standard design is “quilted 
and ribbed,” often with sunburst motifs; an- 
other sort with scroll designs is called the 
Baroque group. 

Blown Three-Mold glass (perhaps unfairly 
called “the first independent American de- 
sign”) was a product of commercial expedi- 
11Cf. McKearin Blown Glass, P1.39-1 (a jug from 
New Windsor, N.Y.) and PI1.73-1 (a mug made 


1848-57 by Stanger at the Isabella Glass Works, 
South Jersey. 


12Cf. the Mt Vernon sugarbowl in tbid., color-plate 7 
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ency, apparently inspired by the patterns of 
expensive Anglo-Irish cut glass. In such as 
the typical flip glass (Fig. 4) made 1820-35 
in New England, quick and inexpensive 
methods have served to suggest the polished 
flutes and brilliant diamond-cutting used 
1800-25 in fashionable imported wares. 

A wineglass and 614-inch plate in Fig. 4 
display plain quilting-and-ribbing, while the 
same with sunburst panels (McKearin’s pat- 
tern G.III-12) is seen in the dark sapphire 
blue salt, or the miniature decanter. These 
last two were made by the Boston & Sand- 
wich Glass Company, who advertised “toy 
decanters” in 1825. 

Also from Sandwich are two 6-inch ribbed 
toilet bottles in rich blue and pale citron 
yellow, from a varied group of six such bot- 
tles, all with matching stoppers. A “pillar’- 
molded jug in the brilliant Sandwich blue 
shows a pattern also made at the Mt. Vernon 
works (1810-44 at Vernon, New York) 
whence came our last piece too, the decanter 
in olive green. 





IV 
Sandwich was the name long given to most 
early pressed glass if (about 1825-45) it 
showed brilliant and lacelike patterns, often 
on a finely stippled ground. Much of the 
best work was indeed done at the Sandwich 
factory, but the New England Glass Com- 
pany (of Cambridge, Mass.) was a major 
competitor; others were located in Provi- 
dence, in the New York vicinity, and prob- 
ably at Philadelphia. And from the 1830s, 


several Midwestern glasshouses of the 


Lacy Pressed Glass 


Fig. 5 — Lacy Pressed Glass, the 1830's 





Pittsburgh - Wheeling area showed great 
activity in this new field of work. 

Pictured in Fig. 5 are two Midwestern ex- 
amples of 1835-40, attributed to Ritchie of 
Wheeling. The 6-inch plate (McKearin’s 
P1.143-1) shows a sidewheel river steamboat, 
and its 5-inch companion (PI1.142-3) an eagle 
adapted from the Great Seal of the United 
States. 

Identified from fragments excavated at the 
factory site, our other examples are 
Sandwich-made — the sugarbow] (‘‘finest of 
the sugarbowl designs,” P1.163-3) in a pat- 
tern called Acanthus Leaf and Eagle-headed 
Shield. Two cream jugs of bolder scroll de- 
sign (Acanthus Leaf and Shield, P1.163-6) 
are of dark purple-blue and a fiery opalescent 
glass, produced under Jarves’ patent of 1830 
for “forming a handled object in one opera- 
tion.” The early 5-inch candlestick (P1.192-1 
and a lamp 190-1) with lacy nozzle and leaf- 
patterned foot was assembled by hand, with 
a wrought shaft. 


Glassware of this altogether “new” and 
attractive type could be cheaply mass- 
produced by machine. True, pressed glass 
had been made slightly earlier in Europe, 
but “The merit of its invention is due to the 
Americans,” said an Englishman who in 
1829 praised what he saw at the American 
Institute exhibition in New York. First im- 
provement on the glass-pressing machine was 
patented in 1825 by John P. Blakewell of 
Pittsburgh; another patent was granted next 
year to the New England Glass Company, 
and in 1828 the Deming Jarves patent for 
“pressing melted glass into moulds” brought 
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Fig. 6, above — Free-blown American Glass 


Fig. 7, below — Blown glass, Midwestern 


prosperity to his Sandwich Glassworks. 

Much admired as it was and is, such work 
of course marked a fundamental change in 
glassmaking — artistry now passed from the 
glassblower to the designer and moldmaker. 
The deft hand of the worker was no longer 
apparent, nor would be seen in the period of 
pattern-glass that followed next, the “named” 
sets of glassware (e.g. Bellflower, Ashburton, 
Thumbprint) enjoying such popularity from 
the mid-century. 


V — Blown Glass, Various 


Apart from these principal types of Ameri- 
can glasswork, the Quattlebaum Collection 
offers a wide representation of blown exam- 
ples such as “everyone” made, for long 





extended periods. If the luxury trade was 
supplied from abroad, small American glass- 
houses in scattered towns perhaps far from 
populous centers continued, as always, to 
furnish what was needed in their neighbor- 
hood. Much of their work may be regarded 
as folk art, and to call it “early” American 
Glass is more in reference to its style than 
the actual date —early-looking pieces per- 
sisted until Civil War times. 


Two 8-inch Ohio bowls in Fig. 6 (olive 
amber, and the lower one olive green) are 
little different from a larger green bow] in 
the collection, made at the Gallatin-Kramer 
factory established 1794 at New Geneva, 
the first glasshouse west of the Alleghenies. 
Found at Middletown, Md. (near Frederick) 
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was our saucer-base lamp of bluish flint glass 
— at least an early type, from the area where 
Amelung’s famous “New Bremen’ glass- 
works operated 1784-94/5. 

In this same picture, a lead-glass jug with 
hollow handle (made 1820-40 by either the 
New England Glass Company or the South 
Boston Glassworks)" is girdled with a 
“trailed” chain of applied glass, such as seen 
in English work of 150 years earlier. The 
little globular salt beside it is one of those 
engaging offhand pieces, easily fashioned by 
letting a half-bubble into a whole one. 

Pittsburgh-Ohio types appear in our last 
picture, Fig. 7—the first a 7-inch clear 
sugarbowl of typical form (about 1825-40) 
and the last a trumpet-footed bowl with cop- 





perwheel engraving of leaves and flowers in 
a style Bakewell, Page & Bakewell produced 
1824-36 at Pittsburgh (cf. McKearin’s Pl. 
49-10). An 8'-inch tulip-shaped vase of pale 
bluish color, made probably at Zanesville, 
shows molded reticulation (“diamond 
waies”) of the sort Stiegel used more than a 
half-century before. Attributed to Zanesville 
too, the jug with folded brim and fine left- 
twisted ribbing is of oddly pinkish glass — 
a color repeated in the “toy” decanter of 
1820-50, neatly trimmed with a spiral thread 
of applied glass. 


— Grecor NorMAn-WILCOx 


13Cf. a “chain” plate made 1812-23 by Thomas Cains 
at South Boston, Pl.24-1 in McKearin’s Blown Glass 





Venturi’s Storia dell’ Arte Italiana (1901-40) is the outstanding set in the Heimann library 


A THOUSAND ART VOLUMES 


Recent purchase of the library of Jacob 
Heimann provides the greatest addition to 
our Museum Library since the Paul Rodman 
Mabury library was given to us in 1939. The 
Heimann library arrived in July of this year, 
its contents — about a thousand rare and out- 
of-print books on the history of European art 
—partially filling a need felt for many 
years. 
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The steady growth of the Art Division 
since the early 1940s has put a great strain 
on the Museum Library. Curators with high 
academic background, then coming from the 
eastern United States and accustomed to fine 
art libraries, were required to do scholarly 
research on the Museum’s art collections but 
found themselves with inadequate research 
materials. The only solution has been inter- 
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library loan, a slow and cumbersome process, 
with a time limit placed on the use of borrow- 
ed books. In most cases it was necessary to 
borrow from libraries east of the Mississippi, 
after first ascertaining (from the Library of 
Congress) where the desired 
title was to be had. 

While the Heimann libra- 
ry will not entirely solve this 
problem, it will at least alle- 
viate it. The addition of a 
thousand volumes to a 40,- 
000-volume library may not 
sound impressive; but the 
quality of this collection 
makes it far more important 
than its size might suggest. 

The needs of the Museum 
staff are of first concern in 
the Library; next come the 
public’s needs. The Library 
serves in two ways — first, 
assisting the curators, in their 
research for exhibitions and 
publications or in their serv- 
ice to individuals; second, di- 
rectly serving the public as a 


LAFENESTRE 





reference library. All re- 
sources of the Library are 
available to all persons. No 
credentials are needed for ad- 
mission and no books are 
withheld from use. Books 
cannot be taken from the Li- 
brary, except by staff mem- 
bers or other libraries; but 
the visitor is given freedom 
of the stacks, if he has any 
specific request for material 
on a particular subject. 

The Heimann library aug- 
ments an existing collection 
of books on art that has sup- 
plemented, rather than dup- 
licated, the art book collec- 
tions in public libraries of 
this area. A _ visitor from 
New York recently named 
our Library “a little jewel — small, but of 
exceptional quality — and its books so acces- 
sible.” College students use the art refer- 
ences quite heavily because here they find 
books that are not in their own libraries, 





Lafenestre’s Titien and Molmenti’s Tiepolo, two of 
many important monographs in the collection 


G. B. TIEPOES 
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while the general public has access to books 
not available in public libraries. The Mus- 
eum Library avoids acquisition of art books 
of more general and popular nature, such as 
found in public libraries. University librar- 
ies are adapted to undergraduate needs, and 
so include art appreciation and books on 
crafts — the “how-to-do-it” type, which we 
also avoid. Our resources are used heavily 
by graduate students, and by visitors having 
specific interests. We are unique in this area, 
in our function of art reference for the gen- 
eral public. 


A staff of two full-time librarians, one 
half-time librarian, and a half-time steno- 
grapher, make it possible to give continuous 
service to visitors between the hours of ten 
and five, Tuesdays through Fridays. The 
Museum staff has access to the Library any 
hour of every day, and service from its li- 
brarians between eight and five on weekdays. 


Our half-time librarian has been employed 
for the sole purpose of cataloging the Hei- 
mann library, a project expected to require 
about a year to complete. The rarity of the 
books is attested by the fact that the Library 
of Congress is able to supply printed file 
cards for fewer than two-thirds of the Hei- 
mann books; when a printed card is not 
available, it usually indicates that the book 
is not in the Library of Congress. Full cata- 
loging necessitates the typing of an average 
of five catalog-cards per book, and of these 
one card is sent to the Library of Congress, to 
be entered in its files— thus a permanent 
record is made, in a national institution, that 
our Museum Library is the proud possessor 
of another rare book. 


Mr. Jacob Heimann was an art dealer in 
Milan, Italy, but is now living in Beverly 
Hills. He collected books for thirty years, 
most of that period being spent in Europe, 
where he enjoyed personal contact with 
prominent art historians of our time — to 
mention a few, the Venturis (Adolfo and 
Lionello) and W. R. Valentiner. His library 
reflects both his private taste and his business 
interests. To try to duplicate it through the 
usual commercial books dealers would be a 
task that would take many years — if indeed 
this were at all possible. 


The outstanding set in the Heimann libra- 
ry is Venturi’s Storia dell’Arte Italiana in 
twenty-five volumes, beautifully bound in 
white leather. This is a set that has been 
badly needed for many years, but in three 
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years of searching I have never seen a com- 
plete set advertised in any dealer’s catalogs. 
In the same category of rarity is Post’s His- 
tory of Spanish Painting in fifteen volumes, 
complete to date; more will be published in 
the future. For four years we have been try- 
ing to complete a partial set in the Museum 
Library, but have found that some volumes 
are unobtainable. 


An extremely rare set is the forty-two vol- 
ume Russian publication on the art collec- 
tions of the Russian aristocracy prior to the 
Revolution. Translated, its title would be 
The Old Years. Text is in Russian, and cap- 
tions on the plates are also in French; the 
binding is tooled with gold. 

Catalogs of private collections (including 
auction catalogs) are of great value to the art 
curators. Also of much importance are the 
catalogs of European art galleries, because 
these represent permanent collections. 

The largest category in the Heimann li- 
brary is of monographs devoted to the indi- 
vidual artist. Here, many artists not pre- 
viously represented have been added, or 
others already represented in the Museum 
Library have been augmented. Italian paint- 
ing (in particular, Venetian painting) is the 
strongest subject. The series of Klassiker der 
Kunst is extensive. To enumerate all of the 
outstanding sets would make this article 
much too long — readers are invited to come 
to the Library and make a personal inspec- 
ton. 


Eight years ago the Library was given the 
last space available for expansion. New 
stacks were built, the art books were moved 
to this new section, and the shelves were half 
filled. It looked as if all would be well, for 
many years. But then came more gifts, rang- 
ing from single volumes to whole private li- 
braries (e.g. the Francis Taylor library), 
books from Marvin C. Ross, books added to 
the Paul Rodman Mabury collection, and 
books purchased with Museum Association 
funds. All of these, along with increased pur- 
chases from County funds, and an expanding 
program of exchange with other museums, 
have created a critical space problem that has 
been intensified by arrival of the Heimann 
library. How that problem will be solved, 
remains to be seen — it only serves to point 
up the fact that the bursting Library is a 
vital, dynamic part of Museum activity. 


— DOROTHY E. MARTIN 
Museum Librarian 
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BELLEGARDE HANGING 
French, last half 16th Century 
Museum Purchase, 1956 
P.266.56-1 


Of large, crude, stylized floral design in 
ogives; panel 61x44 inches. The field is 
white cotton, design in yellow and téte de 
négre wool. Very loose weave, with un- 
bleached linen warp visible throughout; pat- 
tern repeats at an average of 21 inches, 
16 warp x 12 weft. 

Woven at Bellegarde, near Aubusson, al- 
legedly “by descendants of the Saracens.” 
In the opinion of Mr Donald King, Assistant 
Keeper of Textiles at the Victoria & Albert 


Museum, London, “the hangings from Belle- 
garde are . . . woven hangings of a type 
which is now very rare, though possibly very 
common at the time. I should estimate their 
date as about 1600 or a little earlier. Though 
not very colorful, the design is strong.” Pan- 
els of the same material are in possession of 
the Victoria & Albert Museum and the Royal 
Scottish Museum at Edinburgh, Scotland. 


— S.P.H. 
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Front Cover — 


NAVANITA-NRITTAMURTI: KRISHNA AS THE 
DANCING BUTTER-THIEF 

South India, Vijayanagar Period, circa 1350-1565 
Bronze, height 17 inches 

Gift of Dr Robert G. Majer 

A.6365.56-6 


The child Krishna as butter-thief, dancing. The figure is 
nude except for elaborate jewelry and crown, and is supported 
on a lotus pedestal. The left arm extended horizontally with 
hand in pataka hasta, the right hand held in kataka pose. The 
image was originally supported on a pedestal with lugs for the 
insertion of poles, to provide for the carrying of the image in 
procession. 




















JAR, TZ’7U-CHOU WARE 

Chinese, Yiian Dynasty (1280-1368) 

Grey stoneware with sprays of fruit painted in black 
and brown on cream-colored slip under a light 
brown glaze. Height 101% inches 

Gift of the late Mr S. H. Minkenhof, New York 

A.6700.54-1 


Steady progress has been made during recent years in 
building up the Museum’s collection of Chinese ceramics. As 
a result, the Museum presently owns a number of excellent 
examples of Tz’u-chou ware of the Sung dynasty (960-1279), 
but Yiian dynasty specimens have not been represented until 
the acquisition of this jar. 

The term Tz’u-chou derives from the small town of that name 
(meaning “Porcelain Prefecture”) in southern Hopei, the prin- 
cipal place of manufacture of this ware in the Sung period. 
Tz’u-chou is essentially a Northern slip-decorated stoneware, 
and is thus distinct from porcellaneous Sung wares, such as 
white Ting-yao or green celadons. The manufacture of this 
important Sung stoneware offering a wide variety of shapes and 
types was not restricted to the town of Tz’u-chou, but ceramics 
of the Tz’u-chou type were made over a wide area of Northern 
China. The Tz’u-chou group represents one of the largest and 
most significant groups of Sung wares, the manufacture of 
which was continued with distinctive changes in the Yiian and 
Ming periods. — H.T. 
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Above — 
“Head of a girl” (circa 1919?) 
Pencil, 15 x 10 inches 
ANDRE DERAIN — French (1880-1954) 
Gift of James Francis McHugh 
A.6712.55-5 


Opposite, above — 


“Dancer in Crimson Robe, Arms Extended” 
Pencil and watercolor, 1314 x 1034 inches 
AUGUSTE RODIN — French (1840-1917) 
Gift of Irving Mills | 
A.6955.56-16 | 


Opposite, below — 


“Man and Woman Juxtaposed in Bending Positions” 
Crayon and watercolor, 22 x 1614 inches 
AUGUSTE RODIN — French (1840-1917) 

Gift of Irving Mills 
A.6955.56-15 
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PUBLICATIONS, 1953 - 56 


Available at the Museum Bookshop 


MEDIAEVAL AND RENAISSANCE ARMS AND ARMOR 
Loan-exhibition from the Metropolitan Museum of Art, Jan. 15 to Mar. 18, 
1953. Catalogue by Stephen V. Grancsay, with 50 pp. of illustrations $1.25 


RAOUL DUFY (1877-1953) 


Loan-exhibition, July 14 to Sept. 12, 1954 (44 PP. and ed illustrated, 
6 plates in color) 1.50 


ART OF THE WEAVER 
Loan-exhibition of textiles, Oct. 8, 1954 to Jan. 2, 1955 (illustrated, 24 pp.) .50 


CALIFORNIA PRINTS AND DRAWINGS 


Loan-exhibition from the Robert B. Honeyman Jr. Collection, Dec. 10, 
1954 to Jan. 16, 1955 (freely illustrated, 44 pp.) . . . . . By i 


PIERRE SICARD 
Loan-exhibition of paintings, Nov. 23, 1955 to Jan. 8,1956 . . . . 15 


STANTON MACDONALD-WRIGHT 


Retrospective exhibition of renee: Jan. 19 to Feb. 19, 1956 


(28 pp. and freely illustrated) 1.50 


PRINTS BY LOVIS CORINTH 


Loan-exhibition from the Mr and Mrs Sigbert H. Marcy Collection, 
Mar. 9 to Apr. 8, 1956 (illustrated, 20 pp.) ee ae ee ee 50 


COSTUME DESIGN FOR THE THEATRE 
Loan-exhibition, Mar. 9 to June 3, 1956 (illustrated, 20 pp.) ~ 4 3 50 


THE GLADYS LLOYD ROBINSON and EDWARD G. ROBINSON 
COLLECTION 


Loan-exhibition, Sept. 11 to Nov. 11, 1956 (fully illustrated) . . . 1.75 


THE ARTS OF THE T’ANG DYNASTY 
Loan-exhibition, Jan. 8 to Feb. 17, 1957 (136pp. illustrating 385 items) 2.00 


CATALOGUE OF PAINTINGS, I 
“Ttalian, French & Spanish Paintings, XIV-X VIII Century” (1954) . 2.50* 


CATALOGUE OF PAINTINGS, UU 


“Flemish, German, Dutch & —— on XV-XVIII Century” 
(1954) -. ar 


All prices include tax, but add 10¢ per catalogue for mailing 


*The two Paintings catalogues only, add 15¢ each for tax and mailing 
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